The Cabinet
of Mr, Chamberlain in 1937, has embarked upon a great
programme of rearmament to consider now what it will
do with the large numbers likely to be unemployed when
that programme is complete; it is not fair to ask it to
consider what steps it will take to deal with the heavy
metal industries if, as seerns possible in the next genera-
tion, the light metals largely replace the heavy metals for
industrial purposes. A Cabinet can be forehanded so long
as actuality surrounds its forehandedness; it cannot be
expected to be forehanded in a vacuum where most of
the factors in the equations involved are either unknown
or only half-known.
A variant upon this theme of Mr, Muir's is provided
by those who are unhappy at the relation of research
generally to Cabinet planning. In recent years, two
methods have been tried for bringing the results of new
knowledge to the attention of ministers. The first was
the Committee on Civil Research instituted by Mr.
Baldwin in 1925. The model of that body was the Com-
mittee of Imperial Defence. Its Chairman was the Prime
Minister, and its members such ministers or others as
he might choose to associate with him in consultation. It
was, therefore, a flexible body to which reference could
be made on any subject the Prime Minister might think
desirable. There were obvious advantages in the method,
as there were obvious weaknesses. There was no assur-
ance, of course, that the Prime Minister would see that
the right questions were discussed or that the right
persons would be asked to discuss them. The flexibility
had the decisive weakness that it made both the volume
and character of the research dependent upon the will
and energy of the Prime Minister. Obviously, it was
likely that he would refer to it questions of short-term
significance rather than of long-term importance; and
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